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Religious Journalism 


Influence of the Religious Journal in Shaping Public Opinion 


The religious journal is the produet of the interest of a particular 
group in the religious life. It is one of the earliest forms of group 
journalism, and is the predecessor of the trade journals and other 
public At first it was hardly 
more than a personal message from a religious leader to his friends 


ations devoted to specialized interests. 
and followers. Small in size and limited in scope, it doubtless 
attempted to perform for the modern age what the apostolic letters 
did for the primitive churches. The editor was the oracle who spoke 
to his religious constituency, giving instruction, encouragement and 
warning to the churches of his particular faith and order. 

As this form of public statement developed through growing appre- 
ciation of its value, and increasing ability and experience on the 
part of editors, there were gradually added the pages devoted to 
more or less general expression of the group interests, communica- 
tions and contributions. Departments were added and, perhaps, 
last of all in the formal development of the religious journal, de- 
nominational made a distinctive feature. But funda- 
mentally through all this evolution the original idea has not been 


news was 
forgotten, that the denominational paper is to act as the unifying 
and inspiring organ of the particular group with which the editor 
or promoter is connected. 

But the place of the distinctively religious journal has become 
The question 
The 
difheulty of maintaining the religious journal upon the lines of 
The smaller 


increasingly difficult to define during our generation. 
frequently arises, Is there still a place for such an organ? 
denominational attachment grows yearly. denomina- 
tions, and especially those whose views are highly dogmatic, feel 
this question less than the greater religious bodies, particularly 
those whose standards of education have tended to loosen in some 
measure the bonds of mere denominational and sectarian self-interest. 
People who are convinced that their particular religious creed is the 
only tenable statement of the Christian faith will be deeply con- 
cerned to uphold and distribute their religious publications. To them 
the editor speaks with the authority of an oracle, and every utter- 
There is no doubt that so long as 
such a denominational spirit endures, it will support its distinctive 


ance of the paper is a final word. 


denominational journalism. 

But the tendency of Christianity’ is away from this intense de- 
nominational spirit. The proportion of members in the churches 
who are subscribers to distinctively denominational journals grows 
less annually. This is due to the weakening of denominational 
attachments, the growth of interdenominational interests, the per- 
ception that the Christian truth is not embodied in any one state- 
ment, the large appeal which interdenominational and undenomina- 
tional Christian journalism makes to the intelligent members of the 
church, and the enormous pressure of more general publications such 
as the daily press, the monthly magazine, and the books that pour 
out from the presses like a Niagara, or are offered so temptingly 
through the media of public and circulating libraries, 


increasingly acute. 


In this condition the problem of denominational journalism Fett 


Most journals of this class have ceased to be 
productive property unless strengthened by some form of book or 
Sunday-school publication which can supply the revenues needed to 
make good the actual losses sustained by the journal itself, or to 
reimburse to some degree those who sustain the journal by subsidies 
and other gifts. The decreasing value of advertising space in the 
distinctively religious journal, both because its clientage is limited, 
and because by its very character it is unable to admit to its 
columns certain types of advertising which are often most profitable 
financially, still further complicates the situation. 
_Then, too, it must be frankly confessed that the average denomina- | 
tional paper, either by nature or necessity, devotes not a little of | 
its attention to matters which the average citizen, to say nothing 
of even the average church member, regards as absolutely second- 
rate or even trivial. Church orders, forms of organization, detailg 





of ritual, discussions over ordinances, and matters which have to do 
with mere denominational rivalries and -successes, fill pages that 
become increasingly dull and dreary to the average reader. As} 
compared with secular journalism in our day, the ordinary religious 

paper is exceedingly dry reading. And it is not strange that many | 
people regard time spent in reading it as either wasted or only saved/ 

from waste by the lessening sense of duty fulfilled. 

On the other hand, if rightly conducted, the religious press has 
The 
capable of exerting a very imporant influence if he once secures he 
When it is seen that he is not merely 


unquestioned power to mould public sentiment. editor is 
confidence of his constituency. 
exploiting a personal enterprise, nor is devoted merely to the up- 
building of his denomination, but is really concerned with the 
progress of the kingdom of God, his function is a really important 
one. No religious journal can be permanently effective that is 
conceived as a mere money-making enterprise, or the personal organ 
of a man of mediocre character, or the newspaper of a sect with/ 
narrow views. The spirit of the times and the spirit of the Gospel | 
alike forbid the permanent success of such a journal. One of the | 
most important elements in the success of a religious paper—a | 
success not measured merely in financial returns, but in genuine 
response to the needs of a religious community—is a vision of the 
kingdom of God in its majesty and world-wide scope, and a passion ! 
for its realization. 


It cannot commit itself to fads 


The religious journal that is to be of real value to the community 
must be poised, sane and balanced. | 


and fancies. It must have convictions which are not fanatical, and 
broad views which are not merely the result of wavering opinions. 
It must be willing to face all the facts of the religious life, even | 
those which at first seem adverse to its own particular denomina- 
tional position. In this manner alone can it gain the confidence of | 
its open-minded readers. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that a religious paper 
As such it must 
But 


in order to adequately serve its constituency it must not be merely 


is usually the organ of some denominational body. 
not be forgetful of the interests of that particular communion. 


the partisan of a denominational inheritance, but rather the inter- 
preter of denominational responsibility in the light of present facts 
and forces: 
testimony and becoming obstructive ovecause of narrow-minded and 


More than one religious denomination is losing its 
belligerent journalism. The only type of religious newspaper that 
can render its constituency the right sort of service is one that offers 
light and leading. 

To fur too great an extent the religious papers of today are ; 
devoted to their own denominational interests, to the exclusion of } 
those of the kingdom in general. Every religious newspaper owes | 
to its readers the news of the entire religious world, in so far as it 
ean find space for it. And especially such news as relates to the 
growth of the churches, their methods of meeting new responsibilities, 
and their expression of new forms of life as the result of the spirit 
of Christ. appearance of 
a mere sectarian sheet could immensely improve its tone and broaden 


Many a religious paper that has today the 


its message by printing some of the news of the Christian world 
at large. 

Again, the religious newspaper is responsible for some adequate \ 
statement of the entire range of life outside church organization. 
Political, industrial and social events which have significance for ; 


the community need not so much record as interpretation. The 


religious editor may safely leave to the secular press the mere 
details of current events; but it is his business to point out the/ 
direction in which God is moving, as the facts indicate his presence 
ir human institutions and activity. The time is past for the vicious 
distinction between secular and religious; to be longer tolerated in 
the domain of intelligent Christidn thinking. 


All the facts which 
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concern human welfare are religious facts, and the religious editor 
is bound to interpret them in some adequate manner. 

It need har‘ly be urged that the religious journal has a very defi- 
nite duty toward current literature. Many of its readers will have 
no other window through which to observe the world of books in 
any discerning and adequate mahner. Public opinion regarding the 
kind of books that are wholesome and readable can be formed more 
completely by the religious journal than by any other single instru- 
ment of public instruction. This does not overlook the highly 
specialized function of the strictly literary journals, nor the wide- 
spread value of literary criticism in the daily press. Nevertheless, 
probably more books in the aggregate are purchased upon the ver- 
dict of the religious journal than in any other manner, and the 
responsibility is correspondingly great. , 

In close connection with this fact lies the duty of the religious 
press toward the interpretation of public facilities like the public 
library, and such opportunities as there may be for the development 
of appreciation of art and muei Whatever influence the minister 
has upon his community as a leader of sentiment in the apprecia- 
tion of the right kind of books in the public library, and the right 
sort of art and music will depend in no small degree upon the charac- 
ter of the religious journal he is accustomed to read. Finally, the 
religious paper must itself be an example of good morals as well 
as a preacher of them. It is no significance that it should insist 
upon sound ethics if its own columns reveal a lack of sensitiveness 
to such ideals, and especially is this true of its advertising depart- 
ment. One of the most suggestive sections in Dr. Gladden’s recently 
published “Recollections’ is that in which he describes his reason for 
leaving one of the leading religious newspapers in the United States 
because its journalistic conscience was not as sensitive as his on the 
subject of the advertising that could be accepted. Recently there 
has passed over America a wave of aroused interest in this theme, 
which has swept the pages of many denominational papers fairly 
free of the noxious and immoral types of exploitation to which their 
readers had become habituated. Today the religious editor cannot 
afford to accept for publicity any material which does not bear the 
stamp of truth and sincerity. This reform has come none too soon, 
for it was the unhappy fact that the religious press seemed Jess 
sensitive to this type of imposition upon the public than even the 
better class of secular papers 

Whether or not the religious journal shall survive must depend 
upon the service it is able to render, not merely to its denomination, 
but to the community at large. It may be safely left to the spirit 
of the age and the better understanding of the spirit of Christianity 
to put under ban the more intensely sectarian and untrustworthy 
representatives of this great fraternity. And thus by a process of 
the survival of the fittest as well as by the conscientious efforts of 
those charged with the tasks of religious journalism, we may hope 
for decisive progress in the education of public opinion through the 
religious journal 
\. The el m of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools 
of Chicago, as the president of the National Educational Ass ‘ciation 
at its meeting in Boston this month was an event of more than 
passing interest. The notable success of Mrs. Young’s administra 
tion of the difficult position she holds no doubt had much to do 
with the creation of a sentiment favoring her election. Yet the 
prejudice against a woman at the head of so important an institu 
tion as the N. E. A. resulted in the presentation of a report by 
the nominating committee recommending a man for the place. But 
the friends of Mrs. Young, who were in reality the advocates of 
a newer and broader policy for the association, rallied to the attack, 
and on the floor of the convention reversed the decision of the com- 
mittee and elected Mrs. Young. If there has been any element of 
favoritism or any inner circle of bosses in the association, as has 
been charged, the “insurgents” may rest assured of a vigorous, im 
partial and capable administration on the part of Mrs. Young, 
who has thus become in the brief space of a few months the most 
notable figure in the educational field 

There are multitudes of church members who think their oppor- 
tunities of service are too limited. They are not conspicuous persons 
and they have identified service with notoriety. They are not rich 
and they imagaine that only rich men and women can do things. 
They*are not highly educated and they are inclined to leave the 
tasks of leadership to the educated. Persons of this sort need vision. 
If their place is small, they can be glad that light from every quarter 
shines upon it. If they have limited means, they can use to the 


best advantage what they have arfd place themselves on a level with 
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every other worker who does his best. A chance to do a piece of 
honest work is a cuance to learn something that is worth knowing. 
If we have Christian vision, we are so busy with what is granted to 
us that we have no time to wish for what we do not have. 


Favorite Passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount 


There is increasing emphasis upon the ethical in modern religious 
thought. “Christian Ethics” is a favorite subject with theological 
teachers and with preachers. It is being seen clearly that customs 
and sentiments originating in_ pre-civilized society and tolerable 
only in such society survive and flourish in our day. They may 
even have the support of religion. As disciples of Jesus we have 
assumed the obligation of knowing the mind of our Master and of 
trying to bring the world to an understanding of his requirements, 
We ought to know what is good and what is bad in our own lives 
and in society about us and we ought to engage in a holy war 
against everything that defiles and degrades human beings and in 
behalf of everything that purifies and ennobles them. If we do 
this, the Sermon on the Mount will be our constant study. 

The beatitudes deal with the inner life of disciples. The one 
who incorporates them into his thought and feeling will be fortified 
against the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory 
of life. Persons who run here and there in search of amusement 
are poor within. Their sensations have not been converted into 
thought. A young married couple went to a prominent preacher 
of Chicago and asked him if it was possible for them to live in 
Chicago on the husband’s modest salary: “Yes,” was the reply, 
“if you are seeking for the best the city has to offer you.” The 
philosopher Kant never got away from the place of his birth as 
far as one can travel ip an hour on a fast train, but by his thinking 
he made the whole world his debtor. The church of Jesus Christ is 
honored among men in proportion to its contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the spiritual life. It does not strengthen itself by periodic 
disturbances of the social ahd spiritual atmosphere which do not 
drive men into their souls to search and know themselves. 

Disciples are likened to salt and light. They preserve and they 
purify. They have communion with God and bring the life of God to 
men. It is easy to cheapen this service and yoke it to a com- 
mercial enterprise. The land agent does well to inform prospective 
buyers of the church privileges in his western town, for some of 
them are concerned about the religious training of their children, 
but when he treats the church as an adjunct to his business, it is 
time for the church to let him know that it is not as cheap an 
institution as he thinks it is. Religion does give strength to moral 
convictions. It does increase respect for law and order. It teaches 
respect for womanhood, reverence for age, and gathers about the 
child everything that ministers to its happiness and to its normal 
growth. But religion must not allow itself to be identified with a 
commercialized morality. If the minister entitles his sermon, 
“Does it pay to be religious,” he may encourage his congregation 
to interpret religion in terms of the market and not the transactions 
of the market in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 

The righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees was not exacting 
enough for the kingdom of God. There is a certain kind of workman 
who does just what he is told. He is not granted the privilege of 
thinking for himself. His work is not as difficult as that of the 
laborer who is compelled to do his own thinking. The second man 
has to be watchful in order to discover the needs of each situation. 
The first man soon becomes a machine that needs very little atten- 
tion to keep it going. The religion of the legalist is of the machine 
sort. The majority of us like that sort of religion. We shrink 
from the pain of thinking. The Christiari man learns to delight in 
the exactions of his Master. Every problem that presents itself 1s 
looked upon as an opportuninty of growth. He gets into the habit 
of trying to do things in the right way rather than in the customary 
way and he enjoys the habit. 

Jesus insists upon the unity of life. “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Unity comes from serving God. Mammon cannot sat- 
isfy the heart and therefore no man can serve mammon without Un- 
easiness and doubt. God satisfies the soul. He includes within 
himself all that is good for men to possess. Are they thinkers? 
God can use their thoughts for his purposes. Are they artists? 
Their statuary, poetry, painting, and music have a large place in 
God’s world. Are they statesmen? God always has work for honest 
statesmen. Are they men of business capacity? Let them dedi- 
cate themselves to the service of God and they will find that God 
accepts them. 


Mid-week Service. Aug. 10. Matt. 5, 6. 7. 
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English Topics 
Practical Plans for the Promotion of Christian Union 
BY LESLIE W. MORGAN. 


The gathering at West London Tabernacle 
gave point and pith to the subjects treated 
at Caxton Hall. The general theme of the 
day was “The furtherance of our cause 
throughout the world” and in all of the brief 
addresses that were given, the “Our cause” 
was interpreted to mean, The promotion of 
Christian Union. 

The discussions were in the form of a 
symposium, conducted by Dr. J. H. Garrison 
of the Christian Evangelist, and he proved a 
worthy master of ceremonies, sandwiching 
helpful suggestions between the addresses, 
and handling with delicate care the golden 
thread of spiritual influence running through 
it all. 

The practical bearing of our plea on the 
mission field was set forth by J. G. MeGavran 
(India) and A. F. Hensey (Congo). It was 
interesting to learn from both of ‘these mis- 


sionaries how vital and practical a question. 


Christian Union has become on the mission 
fields, and it gives us pause when we learn 
from Mr. MeGavran that they have learned 
to say less about Christian union, and have 
learned to practice it more; but we are in- 
terested to know that on the Congo especially, 
and, perhaps only to a less degree in other 
mission fields, the measure of union that has 
been achieved, is on the lines called for by 
the broadest interpretation of our plea. The 
great fundamentals of the Gospel are adhered 
to with no attempt to give hair-splitting 
definitions concerning this and that interpre- 
tation and application. Perhaps we have yet 
to learn that one of the greatest things for 
which the Campbells stood was the uselessness 
and folly of insisting that an exact definition 
should be given to every Christian term and 
phrase of doctrine. It is here that the great 
protestant principle of Liberty can be allowed 
its full exercise, without proving destructive 
to essential truth. 

The points around which the symposium 
finally centered were the two brief addresses 
on “Lectureships and Conferences on Chris 
tian Union” and “A Christian Union League 
and a World Federation of our People.” The 
first was treated by C. C. Morrison of the 
Christian Century, and the second by the 


The discussion revealed the fact that tne 
conferet was keenly in earnest in regard to 
Christian Union,’ and more especially the 
younger section of our ministers and church 


members. One can easily understand why 
certain of the more conservative,—and yet 
not less sincere brethren, are constrained to 
occasionally give a warning note and to in- 


sist that union on anything else than Truth 
is worse than division. In this all sections 
would agree, the only difference being: “What 
is Truth?” 

As an outcome of the discussion, a resolu- 
tion was presented, and unanimously carried, 
that a committee be appointed to frame a 
Memorial to the various religious bodies in 
Great Britain, asking their co-operation in 
the formation of a league or society for the 
promotion of Christian Union. This com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. W. Durban, H. A. 
Proctor of Lancaster, George A. Quiggin- of 
Birkenhead and Leslie W. Morgan. The 
thought that is in mind is that the time is 
ripe for the formation of a definite society 
that will give itself wholly to the cause of 
Christian Union. It is hoped that confer- 
ences and lectureships can be held in various 
places, such as have been held in London, that 
there could be a central head-quarters which 





could act as a clearing house for articles and 
general information concerning the whole sub- 
ject. An official organ could be adopted in 
each denomination that would be expected 
to give special attention to the publication 
of these, and that eventually, perhaps, a 
special organ might be established in various 
countries for the promotion of the society 
and its objects. Opportunity will doubtless 
be given for indiviuals to enroll themselves 
as members who will undertake to pray for, 
work for, and practice Christian Union. This 
may seem a large order and, to many, vision- 
ary, but, if so, it shares this with many other 
visions and dreams, some of which, at least, 
have found realization! 

The last day’s conference was devoted to a 
consultation of the members of the joint-com- 
mittee of forty, representing the Churches of 
Christ co-operating as the Christian Associa- 
tion and the Churches of Christ co-operating 
in the “Annual Meeting,” or, as sometimes 
distinguished, the churches co-operating with 
our American brethren, and the _ British 
churches. A similar conference was held 
seven or eight years ago, but it bore little 
fruit. The discusion at that time centered 
mainly around the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, as to whether there should be 
an “open” or “closed” table. It was at- 
tempted on this occasion to treat the whole 
matter on somewhat broader lines. A yen- 
eral call for the meeting was issued by the 
committee of the C. A. in these terms: “To 
confer concerning the possibility of uniting 
the forces of this country which plead for a 
reurn to New Testament Christianity as the 
basis for the union of all Christians.” On 
the whole, the spirit manifested by both sides 
on this oceasion was admirable, and if definite 
results are not achieved at least good will be 
done in the mutual belief in each other’s sin- 
cerity and earnestness of purpose. There are 
those who think that we are a long way 
apart, and they have doubtless many good 
reasons for their belief. Certainly the most 
liberal of the one section, and the most con- 
servative of the other, would bear out this 
conclusion. It is, perhaps, at the point where 
we over-lap in this respect that the hope 
rests. If, in the future, we can secure an 
over-lapping of another kind in mutual co- 
operation, and in a more general commingling 
of the members of the two bodies, we will 
greatly further the cause which we have at 
heart. In general the churches of the C. A. 
sought to emphasize the great fundamental 
principles of our position and the necessity 
that liberty should be allowed in their appli- 
cation. 

In the opening address given by a member 
of the Executive of these churches, three 
things were emphasized. First, Rejoicing 
concerning things in which we agree. Second, 
The necessity of insisting upon the liberty of 
the individual and of the local church. ‘Third, 
The demand that our forces be joined, in 
view of the world’s great need. It was found 
that we agree not only upon the fundamentals 
of Christianity as held by the Christian world 
in general, but that we agree in the great 
principles of the movement incorporated by 
the Campbells, the differences being in our 
application ef those principles to the details 
of individual and church life. It is just here 
that the claim for liberty comes in. A reso- 
lution was finally presented and ungnimously 
adopted; proposed by C. C. Morrison, a mem- 
ber of one section, and seconded by J. Mars- 
den of Wigan of the other section. After 


various suggestions had been presented con- 
cerning the exact wording of the resolution, 
as finally adopted, it reads: 

“That it is the sense of this conference that 
it is the will of Christ our common Lord, 
that the two communities to which we re- 
spectively belong as individuals, should be 
come one in our common loyalty to Him, and 
that we believe it most desirable to effect be- 
tween the two communities a genuine Chris- 
tian Union which will not involve the sur- 
render of the conscientious convictions of our- 
selves or our churches.” 

In order, if possible, that ways and means 
might be found for the proper carrying out of 
the sentiments of this resolution, it was ar- 
ranged that a committee, composed of a 
church from each community, should be ap- 
pointed. The matter will be laid before the 
respective conferences, and it is hoped that 
something definite will be done. 

Our American brethren contributed not a 
little to the fraternal spirit in which this 
conference was carried out. Many of them 
had met with the Old Brethren in Edinburgh, 
and some of them had been entertained in 
their homes; they had drunk tea with them at 
the socia] gatherings and had sat around the 
table of our common Lord in communion. 
This had a beneficient influence. But after 
all, practical Christian Union is much more 
than any thing involved in social meeting or 
in gracious geniality in the home. The roots 
must strike deeper, and the practical question 
must be faced. 

The things which divide us in this country 
are not just the same things which strike the 
line between what are known as “Anti- 
Brethren” in America and the great body of 
our people. It is impossible for any Chris- 
tian in this country, however conservative, to 
refuse to co-operate in world-wide evangelism ; 
the atmosphere of Christian missions too 
thoroughly permeates for anyone to be in- 
occulous to its influence. That is not one 
of the questions over which we divide here. 
On the other hand, our people in America 
have happily had the advantage of numerous 
colleges and universities, which have made 
education of their sons and 
daughters, thus fitting them eventually for 
the Christian ministry, and also giving them 
a wider outlook on the whole field of truth. 

These advantages have either been denied 
to, or have not been sought by the brethren of 
this country, hence, up to now, and probably 
for years to come, they will hold to the 
archeic conception that instruction of the 
most meagre kind is sufficient for giving a 
comprehensive grasp of Biblical truth. Un- 
til men of outstanding character and equip- 
ment are raised up to give leadership to the 
movement they will hold that “Mutual Minis- 
try” is the ideal in the church. It is a 
significant fact that the first young man from 
the Old Brethren churches to enter one of our 
colleges, only entered a year or two ago, 
whereas the little group of churches co- 
operating with the Christian Association have 
sent out no fewer than sixty or seventy 
preachers, missionaries and Christian workers. 

All this is said in kindly spirit, and with 
tue hope that we may all be lead in the ways 
of truth, and therein find ourselves as one. 


possible the 





The supply of machine guns is increasing 
in all European armies. Everywhere it is 
conceded that this, the latest arm of the 
service, will play a decisive part in the battles 
of the future. 











ANNAS, THE Hicn Priest. (Sebastian Lang.) 


THE SPIRIT OF OBERAMMERGAU 
browning draws, as it were, the curtain 
from the inner room of human experience ir 


the picture of 
the 


with his disciples, 


“Death in Desert.” The Apost! 


is alone in the cave. They 


great 


. 
“ar him, each with their clamorous 
for e the 
When the dying Teache 


draw n 


cry xpression in great outer world 


silences all with an 


authoritative gesture, stretching his white 
hand out toward the illimitable distances, 
and, in the mood of the desert, whispers: 


“Life, believe the aged man, is just one chance 


The 


lov e.”” 


of the prize of learning one 
chance of revealing our visio God 

This, to us, ig the spirit of Oberammergau 
and its great world-mission. In the centuries 
past, so the story goes, there was a terribl 
pestilence that swept over the Bavarian High 
lands. Oberammergau alone of the villages 
was untouched, and the people placed a cordon 
of sentinels all around the village, that nm 
infected person might enter But all this 


precaution was in vain; one Gaspar Schisler, 
a native of the place, having been absent for 
a long time and longing to see his wife and 
children, stole back over the mountains from 
Eschenlohe, 


grain, and, eluding the sentinels in the dark 


where he had been harvesting his 


of the night, reached his home in the village 
He had infected by th 
pestilence, and died as soon as he reached his 
home, and in a few weeks nearly a hundred 


unknowingly been 


of the people of Oberammergau were stricken 
It was an hour of anguish and struggle, whe. 
the great life of the village, as that of on 
soul, was led into the very temple of suffer- 
ing, and through that experience, as it were, 
toward the inner chapel—the Holy of Holies 
of a world’s sorrow. 

There had been other expressions of the 
religious drama. So early as the ninth cen- 
tury, Hrotsvitha, Abbess of Grandesheim, 
had written plays for her nuns. It 
that from the cloister the plays descended to 
the street and to the market-place. They 


is said 


were expanded to considerable length, some of 
them taking several days to act, and they 
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THE PASSION PLAY OF OBERAMMERGAU 


By Mary Putnam Denny 


(Written at Oberammergau.) 


were presented with great realism. And 
when the wars of the seventeenth and the 


eighteenth centuries brought desolation to the 
fertile plains of Germany the plays which had 


made their home among the mountains lin- 
gered On unmolested, secure in their sate 
retreat. In the fourteenth century such a 
play was being enacted at Oberammergau, 


under the guidance of the priests of Rotten- 
buch, and later of the Benedictine monastery 
of Ettal, which had been established only a 
eague distant from the village. 

But through the far-away of their 
grief, that hung like the mists of their moun- 
the vision of these men of Ober- 
before the 
face of their suffering yet glorified and risen 
Lord. 


the great expression of the Christ-life, that 


now, 


tains befor 


ammergau, there shone never 


as 
And in that hour they reached toward 


should shine through the years, an evangel of 
the deeper meaning of his great love, solitary 
in its beauty and power from all other ex- 
pressions of the religious drama. 

Beautiful are the words of the chronicler: 
“Those who remained met together and made 
a solemn vow before God that if the plague 
were taken away they would enact their play 
of the Passion of the Redeemer every ten 
years with the utmost skill and devotion of 
which they Their 
heard and the plague was stayed.” 

Only three times have the villagers been 
hindered in the performance of their vow, 
and then in the time of war, and immediately 


were capable. vow was 


when peace came again the interrupted play 


was finished—the vow fulfilled. 

Three names enter into the development of 
the great outer forms of the drama. The 
first of these was Ottmar Weise, a Benedic- 


tine monk of the monastery of Ettal; at the 
dissolution of the monastry by Napoleon, he 
became parish priest of Oberammergau. It 
was at this hour that the wonder and the 
prophecy of future fulfilment in the great 
play was revealed to him, and he entered 
fully into the task of bringing it towards its 
highest realization. It was he who revised 
the old rimed version of the play into a 
prose version, which followed very closely 





He it was 


the very words of the old Gospel. 


also who gave the beautiful tableau in the 
play, introducing each action with an ex- 


pression of an Old Testament type, which 
was interpreted by the great chorus of voices. 

To Rochus Dedler, a native Oberammergaur 
and a pupil of Weise, was due the higher 
realization of the music of the drama. Asa 
child he was first discovered by the choir- 
masters of Rottenbuch, when they came to 


see the play of 1790. They educated him in 


their college, and he attained skill as an 
exegutant and performer. He then went to 
Munich, where his opera, “Regulus,” was 
performed in the great opera house. But 


Dedler, despite his musical development, was 
at heart but a peasant of 
simple in his wants and desires, and he soon 
tired of the atmosphere of the great city, 
and rejecting many flattering offers of posr 
tion and power he came back to his native 
village as schoolmaster and precentor and or- 
ganist of the church. 


Oberammergau, 


Here. in the intervals between his hours of 
labor, he began to compose melodies for tne 
verses which interpreted the tableau. Then 
the conception of the deeper meaning of the 
great musical theme of the drama came sud- 
denly to him, and he devoted all the after- 
years to the composition of this music. 

Between 1814 and 1820 the score was com- 
pleted, two songs alone remaining of his 
original composition. In 1820, when his great 
theme had been brought to its full expression, 
he conducted the music himself for the play 
of that year. The strain and exposure 1 
volved brought on his last fatal illness. In 
the last hours he would murmur over and 
over those words from the Passion Play 
which he loved most: ; 
“The thorn-crowned One gives us life as price 
(Since so the Father wills), as Sacrifice: 
Where shall we find a love that is 
To be compared with love like thi : 

In life and in the silent portal of the life 
eternal the supreme love of the Christ was ® 
constant abiding presence. Daisenberger, the 
last of the three great makers of the Passion 
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Play, was educated by Weise. To him is due 
the careful revision of the text of the drama 
for the performance of 1850, and the elimina- 
tion of much that was weak and unworthy. 
He composed the beautiful tableau which in- 
terprets the inner action of the play and 
leads the people to the highest realization of 
the great theme. He was for years the vil- 
lage priest, watching with a father’s love the 
life and expression of his spiritual children. 
In a great sermon, preached in 1870, just 
before the performance of that year, he led 
the people toward the far spiritual meaning 
of it all: 

‘You are called upon this year to take 
part in the fulfilment of a great and holy 
yow: you will, as it were, in some measure, 
take part in the apostolic office. From the 

Day of Pentecost the apostles went into all 
lands to preach Jesus the Crucified, his doc- 
trines and his deeds, his life and his death, 
his resurrection and his ascension, to show 
to men how ancient prophecies and the types 
of the Old Testament were fulfilled in him. We 
are not now to go forth to the world to make 
known the Crucified, but thousands during 
this year will come to us, and ours will be 
the privilege to represent before them what 
the apostles preached. If we work together 
with holy zeal worthily to represent these 
mysteries, then we may hope that with God’s 
grace great blessings may ensue. Many 
pious Christians, touched with emotion by the 
representation of their Savior’s death, will 
return home edified and strengthened in their 
faith and love, and with renewed resolutions 
to continue his faithful disciples. Many of 
the lukewarm and frivolous, unable to throw 
off the solemn impressions they have received, 
will in future show that the seeds of a more 
Christian life were sown here. And it may 
be that the sight of the Redeemer’s great love 
for mankind, and of his bitter sufferings for 
their sins, may draw tears from the eyes of 
sinners, and these tears, aided by God’s good 
Spirit, may be the beginning of a sincere con- 
version, and this gazing on the Passion may 
be the way by which the Good Shepherd of 
Souls seeks and finds his lost sheep.” 

Truly these peasants of Oberammergau 
have entered a little way through the silent 
doorway toward the grand realization of the 
Unseen God with man. 

“He walks on earth—the Wonderful— 

And all great deeds are done for him.” 

It may be truly said of them: “There are 
to be found today men and women to whom 
Christ is as real as though they held his 
fleshly hand and looked into his sweet human 
face. They are as sure that heaven is around 


them as that their heart beats within them. 
They know that God loves them as certainly 
as if he awoke them each morning with a 
kiss.” 
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PRIEST AND PHARISEE. 


The true spirit of Oberammergau is found 
in this realization of the presence and the love 
of God; and the yearning to give expression 
to the vision in beautiful types and forms to 
their world—a world that was once very small, 
alittle company crowding the narrow paths 
of the village churchyard, but that now in- 
cludes the princes and the peoples of the world. 
This spirit is revealed today, as well as in 
the older days of the play, in the eager joy 
and expectancy of the girl, Ottilie Zwinck, 
when she was told that she had been chosen 
to give the great part of Mary, the Mother of 
our Lord, in the play of 1910. To an eager 
listener she told of the great hour when the 
tidings was brought to her by her father: 





MARY. THE MOTHER or Jesus. 
(OTTILIE ZWINCK.) 


“When the door opened I could not say a 
Then he came 
and 


word: I stood perfectly still. 
me, took me the 
tears rolling down his cheeks, said, ‘I wish 
you joy; you have got your role.’ So long as 
I remained with the father I kept back my 
own tears, but only until I was alone, then 

Ten years I had thought of this hour, 
ten years I had hoped and prayed, so often 
prayed, even before the play of 1910, but I 
was too young then, and very delicate. I 


toward by hand, the 


had thought to myself always, if only I 
might have this role, then I should want 


nothing more, and now it has all come to pass 
and IT am so happy.” 

To her the greatest joy in all the world, to 
live out the great scene in the life of the 





Jesus BEARING THE CROSS. 


Mother of our Lord, to enter toward the 
sorrow of Mary in the inner room of Bethany, 
and to utter those words of parting, as the 
shadows of tragedy and of the great world’s 
heart the Son: 
“That I may go with you into the midst of 
your suffering, yea, even unto death!” 

And to hear the word of the Son, as he 
reaches out toward the dim, illimitable ways: 
“Arise, Mary! The night approaches and the 
winds of winter are waging near. Still, be of 
good hope! In the early morn, in the Garden 


of Spring, vou shall see me again!” 


of sorrow gathers around 


The plot of the play turns upon one of 
those great climaxes in the life of the Mas- 
ter, when he drives the traders of Jerusalem 
from the Temple. The baffled 
spire with the rulers, and Annas and Caia- 
phas, the priests; and then tempt and buy 
Judas with their gold to commit the act of 
betrayal, and finally, after the scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, move among the mul- 
titudes with insidious words, moving them to 
ery for the crucifixion of the Christ, and the 
release of the murderer, Barabbas. 

In the introduction of the play, after the 
beautiful tabledux of “The Banishment of 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden” 
and “The Adoration of the Cross,” a song- 
prayer of praise is given by the great chorus; 
praise for deliverance from the shadow of 
pestilence and death in those far days of 
Oberammergau’s past, followed by an uplifted 
appeal that his great Presence may guide to- 
day in the highest fulfilment of this vow of 
their fathers. 


traders con- 


The music of the prayer scarcely ceases 
when the great stage is suddenly filled with 
a motley throng, coming up through the nar- 
row streets of Jerusalem, waving their palm 
branches, and shouting, “All hail to thee, thou 
Son of David.” Then slowly through the 
opening distances there approaches this Son 
of David, whom the multitudes would crown 
today and reject and crucify tomorrow. Then, 
with swift sequences, the action moves for- 
ward, through the loud shouts of joy, and the 
subdued prophecy of sorrow in parting scenes 
and shadow and night. 

And through all the soft strains of Dedler’s 
accompaniments—the music that seems to 
breathe out to the listening multitudes, the 
very soul of the child of Ammergau, who 
entered so far toward the shadowed way of 
suffering wrought out in the humanity of the 
Christ. 

Great places in the presentation of the 
drama are the silences of the Upper Chamber 
in Jerusalen, and the reality of the scene 
around the Table, a marvelous reproduction 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” There 
is vividly shown the spiritual aloofness of 
Judas. He is with the other apostles, and 
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yet apart, separated by the spirit of unbelief 
and hatred and greed. 

The very spirit of greed of all ages that 
ever leads toward the crucifixion of the good 
is revealed in the ery of the traders driven 
from their mart of trade, from the Temple 
which they had desecrated: “Gold, oil, salt, 
doves, he must pay us for the loss of all! 
Where is he? He shall know our wrath!” 


In the great part of the Christus, one has 
well said that the work of Anton Lang is 
above the range of ordinary criticism, because 
with every true child of Oberammergau he 
does not act, he lives his part. The greatness 
of the expression of Anton Lang is in his 
power to enter toward and portray the minor 
notes of life, the sadness of the Man of Sor- 
rows. As | 
theater with the great words, “Alas! how 
The burden 
of godly judgment rests upon me! Oh, the 
you seem to enter 


is voice rings through the vast 
dark is everything about me! 


sin, the sin of mankind!” 
toward the far way of the world’s sorrow. 

Sunday, May 29, was one of the great days 
of the play. The King of Sweden and the 
Archbishop of Miinich, with their retinues, 
eat in the great box at the rear of the theater 
luring the whole of the performance, and at 
the close Anton Lang was asked to dine with 
the King. Yet he is unspoiled by the praises 
of the great men of the world. The next 
week receiving the humblest of those that 
visited the village and his home “with the 
same unassuming dignity and gentle grace 
for he is a potter by 


lay and his 


in his blue work apron 
trade), his hands stained with <« 
hair gray with potter’s dust.” 

It is beautiful to watch how the tiniest 
child in the tableau, or choruses, enters in the 
spirit of the play. The procession of chil 
dren move with perfect grace across the great 
performing their part as truthfully as if they 
had studied its meaning for years. Man, 
woman and child move as in the presence of 
the great Master, the beauty of whose outer 
humanity, toward which they have reached, 
touching and transforming their faces. 

And through all is the spirit of place, the 
beauty and the mysticism of tlie Bavarian 
Highland region. The mountains, enshrouded 
in their blue mists, rise to the right of the 
open stage buildings, forming a background 
to the players, and the blue or cloudy sky is 
over all. Above all else is the outreach and 
glorification of faith, the faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. 

In the last great scene, the voice of the 
Magdalene leads toward the Hallelujah 
chorus, the realization of prophecy: “Still, I 
have seen him! I have heard his dear voice! 


Oh, blessed sight! Away from me, grief! 


The ecstasy of Paradise fills my soul! Ah, 
as though borne on wings, I will hasten to his 
disciples and tell them of the resurrection 
and give them greetings from their Lord! 
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Oh, could I proclaim through the whole world, 
that mountain and vale, and rocks and woods, 
and heaven and earth might resound with the 
tidings, Hallelujah! he has risen!” 

Another Description of a Day of the Play. 

(From President W. H. Crawford of Alle- 
gheny College in Zion’s Herald.) 

When the curtain closed on the last scene 
it was six o’clock. There had been no inter- 
mission since eight in the morning, except 
at midday; no pause either, not even breath- 
ing space between acts. When the stage was 
not in action, the chorus was on. Yet from 
beginning to end there was no sense of weari- 
ness, and until after the crucifixion scene I 
did not see a single person leave. One woman 
was carried out in a faint. This was done 
quickly and quietly by attendants trained 
for such emergencies. In all the long series 
of scenes, tableaux, and chorus appearances, 
there were only two observable slips of any 
kind, and these were slight. 

The Most Striking Scenes. 

I have already named what was to me the 
most inspiring scene of the day. The most 
overpoweringly striking and startling scene 
was when the frenzied mob gathered before 
the judgment hall of Pilate. Their fierce 
mad ery, “Away with this man, and release 
unto us ‘Barabbas!” makes a lasting impres- 
sion. The background of the cry was the un- 
rest and doubt in the face of Pilate and the 
fine self-possession in the face of Jesus. There 
was one other scene almost equally thrilling 

-the discussion in the Sanhedrin, which 
came to its full height when Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea strode out from the hall 
refusing to have part in the shedding of inno- 
cent blood. The words of Nicodemus rang 
out like the utterance of Isaiah: “I execrate 
this resolution. I will have no part in this 
shameful and bloody judgment.” 

The Players. 

[ have not space to tell of the work of 
individuals who took part, not even that of 
the principals. Anton Lang as Christus 
seemed to me almost ideal. As I said at the 
beginning, he looks the part. He acts it as 
well as he looks it. During the entire day 
he speaks to no one. Between acts he re 
mains alone in his little room back of the 
stage. From half past seven in the morning 
until six at night he does not leave the build- 
ing, but keeps himself aloof from everything 
which might distract his attention from the 
great part he takes. If Anton Lang was not 
as good as he is and as simple, and if he did 
not undertake his part reverently and in the 
fear of God, he could not make the impres- 
sion he does. When he cries out from the 
cross, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani!” it 
means for many the actual ery of the real 
Christ. Ottilie Zwink, who has the part of 
Mary, evidently thinks Mary’s thoughts after 
her, and feels deeply the words she speaks. 
Her eyes fill with real tears and her voice 
is full of piercing sorrow. From the stand- 


poy 


THE THEATER, WHERE THE PASSION PLAY 1s GIVEN 


point of real impersonation and interpreta- 
tion perhaps no one among al] the partici- 
pants equals John Zwink, who has the char- 
acter of Judas. He first appeared in the 
play forty years ago. He began with the 
part of John, which he had twice. This is 
his third season as Judas. 
Mary Magdalene. 

Mary Magdalene reaches two great heights 
of expression—once when during the cru- 
cifixion scene she throws her arms about the 


foot of the cross and cries, “O Master, my f 


heart hangs with thee on the cross!’ and 
again when, after she has seen the risen 
Christ, she turns toward the audience and 
cries out, with a voice that fills every part 
of the great auditorium: 
“I have seen him—have heard his beloved 
voice. 
Oh, that I could proclaim it throughout all 
worlds, 
That mountains and floods, heaven and earth 
might re-echo. 
Hallelujah, he is risen!” 
Visitors Caught in Storms. 

During last month storms of unpre 
cedented severity prevailed in Germany and 
proved a serious inconvenience to visitors at 
Oberammergau. Berlin was flooded by a 
cloudburst, June 14, all street tratie was 
stopped, the street car tunnels were filled and 
for a time the water was three feet deep in 
the principal streets. In that storm twenty 
persons were struck by lightning but no one 
was killed. Many persons in other parts of 
the empire had previously been killed by 
lightning and much property destroyed. In 
connection with the Berlin cloudburst the 
Ammer river overflowed and Oberammergau, 
where the Passion: Play was about to be 
gin, was practically under water. “Thou- 
sands of visitors, it is said, from all parts of 
the world were caught in the town and could 
not get out. All communication by rail, wire 
or other means was cut off. Automobiles of 
tourists went floating down the valley, and 
the fire department had to rescue many per 
sons from flooded buildings. Earlier im 
the week the Ahr valley had been flooded, 4 
railroad in process of building had been 
washed away, and scores of laborers and other 
inhabitants drowned. Also a cloudburst im 
a district of Hungary flooded a large section 
of country and over a thousand lives were 
lost.” 





Present Population of Australia. 

According to official returns transmitted by 
Vice-Consul-General Henry D. Baker, of 
Sydney, the population of Australia on De- 
cember 31, 1909, was 4,374,129, an increase 
in twelve months of 98,823. The population 
by states was, New South Wales, 1,621,677; 
Victoria, 1,303,357; Queensland, 572,654; 
South Australia, 416,047; West Australia, 
273,534; Tasmania, 186,860. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7. 
Theme for the Day.—The True Communion. 


Scripture—The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ? seeing that we who are many are 
one loaf, one body.—I. Cor. 10:16, 17. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed 
came where he was; and when he saw him 
he was moved with compassion, and came to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on 
them oil and wine.—Luke 10:33, 34. 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

—J. R. Lowell (“The Vision of Sir Laun- 

fal.”) 

Prayer.—Our Father who art in heaven, on 
this the day made sacred by so many in- 
spiring events in the history of the faith, 
and most of all by the resurrection of our 
Saviour from the dead, we come to Thee 
with joy and confidence, for Thou hearest 
us always. Accept the offering of gratitude 
which we make to Thee. Fill our souls with 
love and purity, of kindness and Thyself. 
Restrain us from every wish and way, and 
direct our feet into the pathway of holiness 
and peace. For we ask in the name of our 
Lord. Amen. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 8. 
Theme for the Day.—The Pure in Heart. 


Scripture Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.—Matt. 5:89. 





Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure; 

What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there happiness like theirs? 

—Tennyson (“In Memoriam.”) 

Prayer—Holy and righteous Father, Giver 
of life, and the Author of all our well-being, 
in the multitude of Thy tender mercies we 
find ourselves amazed and overwhelmed, for 
we have not merited the abundance of Thy 
favor. Yet in the life and work of our Lord 
we have seen Thy grace and merey made 


manifest to all men, and we are brought very 
low in our sense of ill-desert before Thee. 
Yet we ask, most merciful Father, that Thou 
wilt pardon our offenses, and give to us in 
fuller measure the blessing of the pure heart, 


which brings us near to Thee. And may we 
see the shining of Thy face in our daily lives, 
and hereafter in the everlasting life. Amen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST o9. 

Theme for the Day.—Sea Glimpses. 

Scripture.—And { saw as it were a glassy 
sea mingled with fire; and them that came 
off victorious from the beast and from his 
image and from the number of his name, 
standing by the glassy sea, having harps of 
God.—Rev, 15:2. 





Hence in seasons of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls catch sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

—Wordsworth (“Ode on Immortality.”) 





Prayer.—O Lord, our God, we wait for Thy 
blessing, without which all our lives are 


famished and unsatisfied. Thou hast loved 
us with an everlasting love, and called us 
into the covenants of Thy grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord. In his name, 
therefore, we beseech the favor of food and 
raiment, of health and happiness, and the 
privilege of working with Thee at the great 
tasks of the kingdom of God. Grant us this 
day the vision of the King in his beauty, and 
the sea of divine grace that rolls onward to 
the throne of God. We pray in the Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

Theme for the Day.—A Message from 
Heaven. 

Scripture——The Lord hath appeared of old 
unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love; therefore with loving 
kindness have I drawn thee.—Jer. 31:3. 





Give me some word to say for Thee, 

I prayed. The world needs charity ; 

Its sorrows are so great to bear, 

And men bow down ’neath loads of care. 

Fain would I bring them some relief 

And comfort for theit hours of grief. 

May I not tell them something? Go, 

A voice replied, and let them know 

Their Father loves them. 
—Marianne Farningham 

Cares.”’) 


(“Our Father 





Prayer.—Holy and righteous God, the Giver 
of good and the Preserver of our souls, we 
have hardly dared to trust the blessed news 
brought to us in Thy holy Word, for it 
seems far beyond the reach of thought that 
we should be called the sons of God.- Yet 
so convincing is that message made to us in 
the life and teachings of our Saviour that 
we dare not doubt its truth. And when we 
look with fuller care into the volumes of 
divine record and of human experience, we 
are left in no uncertainty, for Thy love to 
us is everywhere made clear. Keep us ever 
in that love, we pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11. 

Theme for the Day.—Conscience. 

Scripture——And herein do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God, and toward men.—Acts 
24:16. 

Pray for us, for. we trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things willing to live hon- 
estly.—Heb. 13:18. 





These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 

The virtuous mind, that,ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, conscience, 

O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white handed 
Hope 

Thou hovering angel gilt with golden wings, 

And thou, unblemished form of Chastity! 

—John Milton (“Comus.’’) 





Prayer—We praise Thee, O God. We ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the Lord. To Thee 
all angels cry aloud in ceaseless adoration. 
To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually 
do ery, Holy, holy, holy. The goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets praise Thee. The holy 
company of the apostles praise Thee. The 
martyrs of all the years lift up their voices 
to Thee. We would unite our praise with 
that of this vast throng, and confess Thy 
glory. Do Thou aid us to be worthy of such 
companionship, by the uplifting of our hearts 
to Thee, and by the right ordering of our 
lives in Thy sight. Give us minds that are 
set on the noblest things, and consciences 
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void of offense toward God and man. We 
ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 12. 

Theme for the Day.—The Sufficiency of 
Christ. 

Scripture.—And he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness? Most gladly 
therefore, I will rather glory in my infirmi- 
‘ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.—II. Cor. 12:9. 





Christ! I am Christ’s, and let the name suf- 
fice you, 

Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed. 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice 
you; 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


Yes, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the be- 
ginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“St. Paul.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we give Thee hum- 
ble and hearty thanks for Thine infinite fa- 
vor to us, for our daily comforts and well- 
being, for the means of grace and for the 
hope of glory. In the fulness of Thy pro- 
vision for us we find every want supplied. 
But beyond all the daily blessings we receive, 
we praise Thee for our Saviour, Jesus Christ 
the Lord. In his name we ever come to Thee, 
and coming find The ready to receive. Ac- 
cept our praise for the mercies of this day, 
and go with us in the days to come, until 
we see Thee face to face. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13. 

Theme for the Day.—God’s Many Voices. 

Scripture——The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters; the God of glory thundereth; the 
Lord is upon many waters.—Psa. 29:3. 

And behold the glory of Israel came from 
the way of the east; and his voice was like 
a noise of many waters; and the earth shined 
with his glory.—Ezek. 43:2. 





Not by one portal or one path alone 

God’s holy messages to men are known; 

Waiting the glances of His awful eye, 

Silver-winged seraphs do Him embassy, 

And stars, interpreting His high behest, 

Guide the lone foot, and glad the falling 
breast. 

The rolling thunder and the raging sea 

Speak the stern purpose of the Deity, 

And storms beneath and rainbow hues above 

Herald His anger and proclaim His love. 





Prayer.—Our heavenly Father, the whole 
of creation speaks of Thy power and Thy 
goodness. There is no voice in all the uni- 
verse, save that of the unthankful of the 
human race, that does not proclaim Thy 
praise. We would join in this great chorus 
of thanksgiving, and count ourselves among 
those grateful beings to whom the glory of 
God is an ever-present. theme. Help us to 
learn more fully the happy secret of the 
world, and be able to tell it to all whose 
lives we can direct for good. Make this day 
worthy of us and of Thee, and may the week 
which comes to its Close bear some good 
record of our lives to Thy presence. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


-Ten years ago the immigration to the Ar- 
gentine republic was almost exclusively Ital- 
ian and Spanish. Today there are colonies of 
Russians near Bahia Blanca. Ten thousand 
Poles are settled in Misones and 7,000 Finns 
are arranging te join them. Bulgarians, 
Croats, Greeks and Turks from Asia Minor 
are coming in increasing streams. 
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CHAPTER XII (Continued) 

“But it’s monstrous to think that Donald 
You have left the key in the 
office some day. Some one else has done it 
if not James Douglas, I tell you Donald 
never did it.” He paced the floor like one 
crazed. He even swore a few mild oaths 
which the elder did not reprove. He thought 
that likely heaven would pass them over, con- 
sidering the virtuous indignation which had 
drawn them from Archie’s lips. 

“It’s nae use gettin’ wud aboat it Archie. 
What we hae tae think o’ noo, is what’s best 
tae do wi’ my errin’ son.” Archie sat duwn 
breathing hard and unable to hide his dis- 
tress. 

“But I tell you uncle, Donald is innocent. 
What does he say for himself?” 

“When Mr. Sinclair and myself brought 
him face tae face wi’ the shamefu’ cheque, he 
could only stammer an’ stare an’ mutter 
aboat fearin’ that some one else had done 
it.” 

“I don’t he looked ‘ike Ill 
never believe him guilty.” 

“Ye would na guess what he suspected?” 

“No” he held his breath. 

“Jeanie.” 

“He’s an idiot,” he blurted out the words 
but at the same time looked relieved. 

“Ay, so ye may say. But when a man’s 
drowning, they say he’ll grasp at a straw. He 
thought if Jeanie did it I wadna be sae sair 
on her as I would on him. He kenned fine | 
would na disown her.” Again Archie started 
to his feet and stamped about the kitchen. 
Only the matting saved the sleepers upstairs 
from being awaked. Presently he came to a 
standstill by his uncle’s side, taking care 
still that he did not face the light. 

“Listen uncle David, this thing must go no 
further. It seems to me that you are treat- 
ing Donald most unjustly. But even if you 
were quite certain of his guilt, is it for you, 
his father, to expose him to public disgrace? 
Think of what it will mean for all of us, You 
know that it is the chief desire of my life to 
win Jeanie. Is she to be disgraced too?” 

“There’s money a braw lass in Glasga, Ar- 
chie, who hasna a brither tae make ye 
blush. Take my advice an’ gie up thoughts 
0’ Donald’s sister.” 

“Don’t drive me mad, uncle David. I tell 
you plainly that this terrible thing woula 
only make me cling more closely to Jeanie. 
Let me beg of you uncle to let the whole mat- 
ter drop. 

Let Donald be as he always was to you. | 
venture to say that you'll find him a true 
man in the time to come.” 

“If Donald can clear himself, afore the 
springtime it’ll be a’ richt. If not he’ll gang 
tae Canada—There’s hidie-holes there for a’ 
conditions o’ men.” 

“Tt will be nothing short of iniquity if you 
send your only son away in disgrace all on 
circumstantial evidence. But you will never 
do it. When you think calmly over it, you 
will see the injustice and folly of it, Don- 
ald’s disgrace will be doubly yours, and ours 


has done it. 


care what 


too.” 

“Ay, his mither will break her hert.” 

“Be merciful, uncle, for her sake and for 
Jeanie’s.” 

“Ig an elder o’ Mr. Sinclair’s kirk tae hide 
sin an’ shame in a member o’ that kirk, just 
because that member happens tae be he’s ain 
son’ Na, na, Archie, I may break the herts 
o’ my nearest an’ dearest, but I'll no break 
my ordination vow.” 


“Does your saint Mr. Sinclair take so harsh 
a view of Donald’s case as you do, sir?” 

“Mr. Sinclair is a saintly man, Archie, but 
he has leanins. In this maitter I daurna 
follow his advice. The meenisters o’ the 
present day hae a way o’ lookin’ at but ane 
side o’ the character o’ oor Great Judge. 

They talk forever o’ the love o’ God, for- 
getting aboat His justice at the same time.” 

Archie not being a religious man did not 
attempt to argue the point. 

“Does Jeanie know about all this uncle?” 

“Ay, she knows it. Mr. Sinclair an’ I laid 
it on Donald not tae tell her while Elsie 
Wallace stayed. But Jeanie’s eye is quick. 
She noticed something wrong, an’ when Don- 
ald an’ her mither both refused tae answer 
her questions, she speired at Jamie Doug- 
las an’ he couldna keep it frae her.” 

“He would only be glad to get a chance of 
bringing her down a peg,” he said, bitterly. 

“Ye wrong Jamie. He has a hert o’ steel 
an’ Jeanie knows it.” 

“Uncle David, surely James Douglas is not 
aspiring to her hand.” His uncle smiled 


grimly. 

“Ye ought tae know that best yerself, 
Archie. Ye hae chances enough o’ speirin’ 
at her.” 


“Jeanie gives me very little encourage- 
ment I must say. This very day when I 
urged her to give me some hope, she gravely 
declared that at the present time she had 
no thoughts of the kind for me or anyone 
else. Was it Donald’s trouble she was think- 
ing of, or has someone else come between us ?” 

“It would be like Jeanie to refuse tae listen 
to ony honorable man’s suit sae long as dis- 
grace hangs over her faither’s hoose. I must 
admit that I would expect this o’ her, an’ 
I'll go sae far as tae say that if Donald’s 
name’s no cleared o’ this disgrace, Jeanie’ll 
die an auld maid if she lives lang enough— 
an’ I'll honor her for the choice.” 

“Is it nothing to you Uncle wavid, if my 
heart’s broken and ‘my life’s wasted over 
your high and mighty ideas of honour? 
What are a few pounds compared with the 
happiness of those we love? There, I’ll write 
you a cheque for double the amount you 
have lost if only you'll let the matter drop.” 

“Ye hae a poor idea o’ honour, Archie Mon- 
teith. If ye could write me a cheque for a 
million o’ money it wouldna redeem a lost 
character.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 
A Scotch Mist. 

It lay over everything in the early morn- 
ing. A creepy, shivery, evil-feeling thing that 
seemed to be doing battle with frost and sun- 
shine, and overcoming both. And no wonder! 
How would anything so pure as either frost 
or sunshine be content to remain in the pres- 
ence of so clammy a visitor as is a genuine 
Scotch mist? So they both precipitately fled 
and left Brigend, on that chill October morn- 
ing, to imagine in a small way what Egypt 
had been like, in the time of the ninth 
plague. There is no use in speaking of the 
appearance of anything on that particular day 
in that particular neighborhood, for nothing 
appeared except perhaps what seemed to be 
within arm’s length. 

Those whose duty led them out of doors 
that morning, felt themselves, literally shut 
in from the world they used to know. Chaos 
in the shape of a dark gray mantle envel- 
oped everything. Foot passengers, (there 
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were few others) kept car®@ully on to the 
sticky sidewalks. Because monstrous 
sometimes lumed out of the greyness in front, 
gliding past only to ve speedily swalloweg 
up in the greyness behind. 

Through the dull chilliness of it all, Elsie 
Wallace and Donald Graeme trudged side by 
side, almost in silence too, for the greater 
part of the way, to the railway station. Ne. 
ther of them remembered having experienced 
so disagreeable a fog in all their lives before, 
It seemed bent on taking full possession ot 
Elsie’s bright eyes, robbing them of ther 
lustre, and giving them a moist look which 
she felt most anxious that Donlad should not 
be aware of. It affected him differently, 
causing his heart to beat in painful -throbs 
as it never used to do. There was a soreness 
too, in his throat, which could be occasioned 
only by that most malignant mist. 

On leaving Hopefield, they had exchangea 
a few commonplaces about the chillinesg of 
the morning and the pity that the ‘good 
weather they had been enjoying for at least 
two weeks, was probably about to come to an 
end. Then they lapsed into dull silence, 
quite in keeping with nature’s mood, till they 
were almost at the station. It was not Don- 
ald, who broke the silence, but Elsie— 

“] am very sorry, Donald; that this horri- 
ble mist came on today—Il wanted my last 
look of Brigend to be a bright one.” 

“Let us hope when next you see it Elsie, it 
will be brighter in every way.” 

“I hope so, indeed I am sure of it.” 

“Even a day like this cannot damp your 
hopes. Elsie.” 

“Why should 11? I know the sunshine is 
above the darkness, and will chase it away 
by and bye.” 

“Is there any light behind day darkness ] 
wonder?” 

“Sure to be Donald. Just keep trusting on. 
Your trouble igs heavy enough, but after ail 
it may only be a Scotch mist that will lift 
as swiftly as it fell.” 

“I have been calling myself a brute, tlsie, 
ever since I told you of my trouble—What 
right had I to distress you with my worries? 
I have just spoiled your holiday.” 

“On the contrary, you have paid me the 
highest compliment possible. If you had not 
looked on me as a true friend, you would 
not have told me.” 

“Your hopefulness, and your trust in me, 
will make a man of me, Elsie.” She looked 
straight into his eyes, not even ashamed 
let him see the tricks that the mist had been 
playing with her own.— 

“If I never do any other good thing, Don- 
ald, it will be worth while to have lived for 
this.” 

“God bless you, Elsie.” Jeanie and Archie 
Monteith were waiting for them on the plat 
form which they reached as the last words 
were on Donald’s lips. They were only a few 
minutes waiting when the train dashed into 
the station exactly up to time as Glasgow 
expects all her trains to be. Hasty goodbyes 
were uttered, and she was off. But as Don 
ald shut the carriage door she said in a low 
voice: 

“You will call to see mother and me when 
you come to Glasgow?” He had no time to 
answer, but the light on his face, which even 
the mist could not hide, sent her away with 
a giad heart. 

As they turned away from the platform 
Jeanie felt her heart sink. Neyer had she 
felt the parting from Elsie so keenly before 
Her presence at Hopefield had been a sort of 
protection to them all, so long as Elsie Te 
mained Jeanie knew that her father would 
take no decisive step with regard to Donald's 
supposed crime. Now she knew he would 


take stern measures to discover the whole 
truth, and she feared the very worst, knowing 
as she did of Donald’s gambling debts. At 
chie regarding her downeast face with searel 
ing anxiety, guessed what was passing 
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through her mind. With some adroitness he 
attempted to lead her thoughts away from 
home worries. 

“Your choice of a friend does you credit, 
Jeanie. I think her one of the nicest girls 1 
have met for a long time. You think so too, 
Donald, don’t you?” The remark was ill- 
timed. Donald only reddened and stepped off 
the path. 

Jeanie replied briefly: 

“Elsie is a good girl, Archie. I think she 
ought to be glad though, to get away from 
Brigend—especially today,” she added as she 
noticed that Donald changed color again. 
“This mist is simply horrible.” 

“] think it splendid. I just love it,” he 
whispered. She regarded him with amaze- 
ment. 

“Why?” 

“It gives me a splendid excuse for remain- 
ing where I am while it lasts. I don’t care 
what form it takes, the thing that keeps me 
near you, I hail with joy.” His ardor 
brought the rich color to her face. His aevo- 
tion was unmistakable and very touching. 
And then nobody else cared—now that Don- 


ald had brought disgrace on them all. She 
wished she could think more of him. sut 
somehow—there her thoughts stopped and 


with a bright smile she answered: 

“IT suppose Satan can appear like an an- 
gel of light sometimes.” 

“If by ‘Satan’ you mean the mist, I assure 
you that today I quite regard it as an angel 
of light. Oh I say, Donald,” he exclaimed 
turning aside to address him, “Would you 
mind running round to the postoffice and 
sending a wire to mother? Just say, ‘A 
heavy fog here—not safe to motor today.’ 
It will save her from anxiety on my account.” 

“Certainly, Archie,” replied Donald, who 
was only too glad at the moment to escape 
from all society save his own. As Donald 
strode away into the dimness, Archie turned 
towards Jeanie. There was an air of posses- 
sion about him which she rather resented, So 
the timid thoughts of a moment before were 
rudely scattered. 

“Now, darling. I forbid you to speak an- 
other word in this chill air, thankful as 1 
am to this frizndly mist, I know it is not 
good for throats, so we must wait for the 
shelter of the drawing-room before we enter 
into matters which concern us all most 
deeply.” She nodded merely and pushed her 
warm fur necklet over her mouth. When they 
reached Hopefield they turned in at the shop 
door as Jeanie smilingly explained, to save 
Sarah’s legs. ‘ 

James Douglas stood behind the counter, 
for a wonder, idle, making a pretence of read- 
ing the morning paper. Glancing over the 
edge of the paper, he said, gravely: 

“Miss Jeanie, a gentleman called to see you 
a few minutes ago, on business, particular, 
he said. Yer faither took him upstairs. 
They’re baith there the noo waitin’ for ye.” 

“Who is it, James?” she spoke with eager 
looks. 

“A freend o’ Donald’s,” he replied, vaguely. 
The thought flashed through her mind— 
“some one to tell us of more gambling 
debts.” Her almost terror stricken face was 
more than James could bear and he hastened 
to assure her that she need have no reason to 
be afraid of her visitor. She did not for a 
moment suspect that the mystery he was 
making was for the sake of tormenting Ar- 
thie Monteith. Indeed she thought so little 
about him at that moment that she was about 
to run off without saying a word to him, but 
he coolly drew her attention to himself by 
saying: 

“T'll wait here, Jeanie, till your visitor de- 
parts in peace, that is, if he does not keep 
you too long. If he does, I’ll not promise to 
be patient.” Once more James shot a look 
Over the paper’s edge. It was baleful. Ar- 


chie did not appear to notice it. Once he had 
feared a possible rival in this honest eyed 
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young shopkeeper. Now things were on a 
different footing. He would take good care to 
point out to Jeanie the absurdity of laying 
the blame of this forgery business on Donald 
while a paid man had at least equal oppor- 
tunity of doing the deed. He leaned calmly 
against the counter, a supercilious smile on 
his handsome face. The dark thought pass- 
ing through his mind cost him no pang, as 
he coolly addressed the man whom he was 
about to wrong so deeply, had he been abuie 
to do so: 

“What do you make such a secret of who’s 
called on Jeanie, James? You’ve made me 
quite jealous—do tell a fellow.” James 
threw down his paper and lifted a bunch of 
half-stone sugar bags from a nail on which 
they had been hanging by a piece of string. 
Pulling one of them off the string he thrust 
his hand into it and eased out the corners. 
Then with a merry twinkle in his eye he an- 
swered, slowly: 

“T hae nae doubt Mr. Erchie but mony a 
time yer sair puzzled tae know how Miss 
Jeanie will manage among a’ her freends tae 
choose just the richt ane. But I hae an opeen- 
ion o’ my ain.” 

“Your opinion is always well worth hear- 
ing, James, may I have it?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Erchie—my opeenion is that 
Miss Jeanie is a bird that’ll aye ken the dif- 
ference between chaff an’ wheat.” He dived 
the scoop into the sugar drawer as he spoke 
and began weighing out sugar as if there was 
no Archie Monteith in front of him, pretend- 
ing to jaugh at his answer, while bitter ha- 
tred was in his heart. 

When Jeanie entered the drawing-room she 
was much relieved that her visitor turned out 
to be Mr. Sinclair. She was much amused 
too, to think of the way in which James 
Douglas had informed her of his presence, It 
just dawned on her the moment she saw Mr. 
Sinclair that James had purposely withheld 
her visitor’s name, on Archie’s account. She 
could not help smiling to herself at the 
thought and Mr. Sinclair’s having heard from 
her father where she had been and in what 
company, judged her smiling face as due to 
the pleasure she had taken in the society of 
the man, whom he believed the winner of 


\affections that not many months ago he had 


hoped would one day brighten his own life. 
He rose to meet her as she entered the room. 
Self-mastery shone in every feature of his 
face. 

“Forgive me, Jeanie, for calling at such an 
early hour, but there is a matter which has 
troubled me greatly for some time. I wouid 
like to lay it before your father here, and 1 
want you to help me.” Her hand trembled as 
she laid it in his. 

“Tf I can do anything—Is it about Don- 
ald?” she said wistfully. 

“Yes, Jeanie, it’s about Donald,” he re- 
plied, gravely. 

“First of all Jeanie, where’s Archie? He 
might as weel join in this discussion. In a 
multitude o’ councillors there is wisdom.’ 
Her father spoke hopelessly. 

“I did not know father that it was Mr. 
Sinclair who wanted to see me. James Doug- 
las just said, “A gentleman” wanted to see 
me. Shall I ask Archie to come upstairs? 
He is still in the shop.” 

“Ay surely lassie, Archie feels this a, most 
as much as we do—yer mither’s in the 
kitchen. Let her bide there. Nae use break- 
in’ her hert goin’ over the same groun’ 
again.” Jeanie wag about to quit the room, 
when Mr. Sinclair signed to her to remain. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Graeme, what I am about 
to say requires no one outside your own fam- 
ily to interfere in. I am simply about to 
make a proposal which I believe will be best 
for all of you. It is this—that you ask 
Donald to come back to his work as usual— 
why should this unfortunate occurrence get 
wing, as it is sure to do, if Donald is missed 
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from his place by your customers. What do 
you say to my proposal, Jeanie?” Mr. Graeme 
sat, his arms folded across his chest, his lips 
tightly compressed, and his eyes flashing 
angrily, under drawn brows. Jeanie gazed 
into his stern, set face, with a sinking heart. 

“Father, you will be guided by Mr. Sin- 
elair’s advice. Why should all Brigend know 
of our sorrows?” 

“It’s no Brigend I’m thinkin’ o’ Jeanie— 
It’s simple right and wrong. If Jamie Doug- 
las had done this thing, would I no’ be justi- 
fied in dismissing him from my employ? Am 
I tae wink at sin an’ shame, because it’s my 
ain son who is guilty o’ it?” 

“Mr. Graeme, 1’ll take you on your own 
ground. Would you be justified now, in dis- 
missing James from your service, simply be- 
cause your office has been open to him, and 
some unscrupulous person has forged a 
cheque which has robbed you of one hundred 
pounds ?” 

“If Donald had been able to lift suspicion 
from his name, as convincingly as Jamie did, 
it would hae been a’ richt, Mr. Sinclair. But 
ye ken fine yersel, that from the first, Don- 
ald looked guilty.” 

“And yet Donald may be speaking truth. 
If so it is terrible to think that his own 
father refuses to believe him, more terrible 
still, even if he should be guilty, that his own 
father refuses to give him a chance of doing 
better.” Mr. Sinclair’s voice shook with 
emotion. Jeanie stood before her father with 
clasped hands. She felt so utterly humiliated 
by what appeared to be her brother’s guilt, 
that she found it almost impossible to plead 
for him, in the presence of the man whom 
above all others she most respected. When 
he ceased speaking she said in a low, sad 
voice: 

“Father, if I had committed this crime, 
would you treat me as you are treating Don- 
ald?” His face softened, but he looked at her 
out of hopeless eyes. 

“My ain lassie, ye couldn’t have done it,’ 
Then turning to the minister he added: 

“Ye hae gained your way, Mr. Sinclair. Ye 
can go tae the young man, an’ tel] him that 
his faither says he may return tae his 
work.” 

“No, Mr. Graeme, I will not go to Donald 
with your message. Go to your son yourself, 
and ask him to come back. Remember that 
even though you may still deem him a prod- 
igal, it is the father who ought to run to 
meet him.” 

“Ay, gin he repents.” 

“Repentance is of the heart—you and 1 
have no right to judge.” Mr. Sinclair spoke 
calmly now. 

“You will ask Donald to come back to his 
work, father?” 

“Oh ay—the meenister says I ought—nae 
doot he knows best.” As he spoke he rose to 
quit the room. At the door he paused and 
looked round at his daughter: 

“Jeanie( if you could come awa’ into the 
office when Mr. Sinclair leaves I would be 
glad. I only want ye tae address a wheen 0’ 
envelopes. The writing’s behind a wee.” 

“Yes, father, I’ll come with pleasure.” 

“T must not detain you, I see, Jeanie, Your 
hands seem to be full in many ways, But 
I have much to say to you. Will your—will 
Mr. Monteith be returning to Glasgow to- 
day?” 

She was annoyed with herself for coloring 
under his grave eyes. 

“Tf the mist clears off I expect he will.” 

“Tt will clear. See, it is lifting already. 
Could you give me an interview this evening 
then, say at seven 0’clock ?” 

“Qertainly, Mr. Sinclair, and I want 
to thank you for what you have done for Don- 
ald.” 

“I wish I could do more, Jeanie. But we 
will talk about him when I call again.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Great Reward* 


It was inevitable that the conversation of 
Jesus with the rich young man should lead 
to some questions on the part of the disciples. 
If a man who had the marks of prosperity 
and the blessing of God was in danger ef 
missing the gift of life, what was the hope 
for one less happily placed in the good things 
of the world? Through all their history the 
Jews had been taught by their wise men And 
priests that wealth was the mark of the di- 


vine favor. Jesus seemed to deny all this 
in what he said regarding the danger of 
money. So they inquired at once who then 


could be saved, and Jesus knowing that only 
larger views of the kingdom of God could cor- 
rect their ideas, turned the matter by saying 
that-all things were possible with God. 

But in order to clear up a little more fully 
the difficulty involved in his words regarding 
wealth he told the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard, which is the theme of our 
study. To a world placing so much emphasis 
upon money and the methods by which it was 
to be gotten, it was the purpose of the Mas- 
ter to bring his larger teaching concerning 
the infinite value of the gift of God, and the 
smallness of all earthly possessions in com- 


patison. The gift of God is enternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. No value 


that reckon can be on so divine a 


gift. 


men put 
It is like the rich treasure which the 
man found in a field and bought at the sacri- 


fice of everything else he possessed. It is 
like the reward for which a man would work 
ard and faithfully all the days of life, and 
feel at evening time that he had been more 


than amply paid. Whoever upon less rigor 
becomes its 
that 


free gift he recei 


ous conditions possessor may 


count himself much more indebted to 


God for the ves 


The Vineyard Owner. - 


The culture of the was one of the 


most common forms of industry in Palestine, 


vine 
and Men put great 
efforts into the preparation of the soil, the 
selection of the vines, and the tillage of the 


s to the present time. 


vineyard. The profits were large, for wine 


was a common article of consumption, and 


care of such a possession a man had to 


raisins were made from the ripe grapes. 
the 
secure a great deal of extra help in the time 
of the 
Palestine lived in towns and village and went 


vintage. As most of the people of 
out into the country to cultivate their farms, 
the landowner found in the market place of 
the town whatever available 
for the day. 


laborers were 

One morning he went to secure some help- 
ers, and found a waiting to be hired. 
The entire day was before them, and he prom- 
ised them the usual wages of the time, which 
would be equivalent to about a quarter of a 
dollar in our money. The Roman 


few 


coin re- 





"International Sunday-school Lesson for 
August 14, 1910. The Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, Matt. 20:2-16. Golden Text—“Many 


that are first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first,” Matt. 19:30. Memory Verses, 6, 7. 





ferred to is sometimes called a penny, and 
sometimes a shilling, in the translation, but 
it was an ample price for a full day’s work. 
Later in the morning the proprietor found 
other men in the market and hired them also, 
not stipulating what they should receive, but 
saying that whatever was right he would give 
them. He had plenty of work for them to 
do, and they ought not to be standing idle 
when there was so much need of labor. 
The Idle Workmen. 

Again at noon he secured others, and in 
the middle of the afternoon, the ninth hour 
of the day from sunrise, he hired still others, 
making with them all the same agreement to 
give them whatever their work was worth. 
And only an hour before sunset he came 
through the market place again and found 
others still who were unemployed. Perhaps 
they had not come to this spot until after 
the other laborers had gone, but the fact that 
they were unemployed showed that the whole 
day had gone without their undertaking any 
work. To them he put the same question, 
Why do you waste the day? They responded 
hat no one had come up to hire them, and 
he sent them like the rest into the vineyard. 

rhe meaning of all this is too obvious to 
require comment. The kingdom of God is a 
field where the work is abundant for all who 
are willing to devote themselves to its ac- 
tivities. No waste his time. 
More than this, the Master of the vineyard 
is absolutely dependent upon the work of his 


helpers. 


one needs to 


Without them the crop goes un- 
His wages are ample, and the care 
he takes of those who work for him is the 
est. Both work and wages are abundantly 
satistactory. From this point of view and 
from that of every frugal spirit it is a shame 
that a moment should be lost by any one of 
to whom the 


gathered. 


those ‘all comes to enter such 
service, 
At the end of the day the owner of the 
vineyard told his superintendent to call all 
e laborers together. They had to go back 
to their homes, and that might take them to 
other villages, so that it was necessary that 
each should be paid his wage before he went 
away. Of course the wages of those who had 
abored all the day had been determined in 
e morning, but to the astonishment of all, 
the steward began with those who had en- 
tered the vineyard latest and gave them each 
he price of a full day’s work. And down 
the list of the workers the paymaster went, 
giving to every man the same wage. When 
the first men came, who had worked all the 
day, they were at first inclined to resent the 
payment of only the stipulated amount, be- 
cause it seemed, to them that they should 


receive more than the others. They were 
quite right in feeling that the later comers 
had spent no such time and effort in the 


service of the proprietor as they themselves 
had done. The heat of the day, the hard 
labor of the vineyard, had fallen upon them 
far more heavily than on the late comers; 
yet they had received only the same wage. 
The Wages Paid. 

But the owner of the vineyard pointed out 

to them that no injustice had been done. 





The first comers had received all their task 
was worth. To the others he had given out 
of the abundance of his good will that which 
was his own to give. In this manner he satis- 
fied the complaints and sent all the workmen 
away contented. 

No one who studies the parables with at- 
tention will need to be warned that these 
stories of the Master are intended to illus- 
trate some single point each in the plan of 
the kingdom of God. No one would under- 
take to justify the proprietor of this vine- 
yard in attempting to make this a customary 
way to treat his hired help. He would soon 
be “unable to secure any man to do a full 
day’s work. They would all insist upon com- 
ing late and getting the full day’s wage. 
But there is another phase of the kingdom 
of God which the parable beautifully illus- 
trates, and it is upon that alone that atten- 
tion is to be fixed. The gift of eternal life, 
that divine bestowment of friendship on the 
part of God through our Lord, is so splendid 
and incalculable a possession that a man 
might spend every hour of the longest life 
in the hardest work and still count himself 
immensely the debtor of God in receiving 80 
tremendous a reward. But for those who de- 
vote only part of their lives to the work of 
the kingdom the wage, judged from the view- 
point of common industrial employment, is 
just the same. And even for the man who 
at the latest moment with sincere consecra- 
tion of life enters the service of God, the 
reward is the same. 

Draco’s Rule, and Christ’s. 

Draco, the stern lawgiver of ancient Greece, 
prescribed in his bloody code the death pen- 
alty for all offences, and justified this severity 
by saying that the least crime against the 
peace and welfare of the state was worthy 
of death, and he knew no severer penalty for 
the greater crimes. Conversely, our Saviour's 
teaching is that the gift of life eternal is 
bestowed on the least of those who commit 
themselves to the path of virtue under his 
direction. No matter how limited the time 
which they have given to this high purpose, 
if their lives are sincerely devoted even for 
that brief space to the kingdom of God, their 
reward is assured. And to those who for long 
years consecrate themselves to the same high 
purpose, there can be no greater regard than 
the same gift of eternal life. 

It must be kept in mind throughout that 
only a single aspect of the gospel is here 
presented. The question of the character 
which is developed by the friendship of God 
is not under consideration. No one would for 
a moment claim that the quality of life which 
results from a late and hurried commitment 
to the Christian calling can compare with 
that which results from a long experience ™ 
the school of Christ. Salvation is character 
and not possession. A man is saved by what 
he becomes rather than what he receives 
Yet the parable teaches its lesson also that 
the greatness of the gift of God is beyond 
all expression, and that he who has even 
very little experience of the greatness of 
that life which is hid with Christ in God may 
count himself beyond measure fortunate; 
while he who has struggled through a life 
time of earnest effort and profound consecr@ 
tion, still feels his reward so infinitely be 
yond his merits that eternity can only partly 
measure the fullness of his gratitude. 
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_Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clayton Morrison 
are expected to arrive in Chicago next week 
from their trip to the Edinburgh conference 
and other parts of Europe. 


—Dr. Willett gave several lectures at the 
Chautauqua at Monteagle, Tenn., last week. 
His family are in Pentwater, Campbell Park, 
whither many of the ministers of our faith 
will go for their vacations during August. 


—The address delivered at the Anglo- 
American Conference by our absent editor, 
C. C. Morrison, will be read with interest by 
all interested in the present practical prob- 
lems involved in the realization of the plea 
for Christian union. The address will appear 
next week. 


Alva W. Taylor again assumes responsi 
bility for the page, “Social Survey,” which 
he relinquished during his absence in Europe. 
He has promised us the report of some so 
ciological observations made while tramping 
through Ireland. 


—The issue of the Christian Century for 
August 11 will be devoted to the interests of 
Religious Education with the hope that it 
may be of help to pastors and teachers in fa- 
cing the problems involved in this task that is 
upon us in bringing our Sunday school work 
under the control of scientific methods. 

* * * 

Clarence E. Rainwater has been appointed 

field house director of Hamilton Park, Chi- 


cago. 


E. D. Murch, Hillsboro, Ohio, has been 
called to the pastorate of the chureh at 
fanioul, Ill. 


The Forty-first Convention of the churches 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


of West Virginia will be held at Charleston 
Sept. 12-15. A fine program is prepared. 


F. W. Condit is doing good work at Bos- 
worth, Mo. He recently baptized three 
Syrians, who were reared near Jerusalem. 


The chureh and Sunday school at Enter 
prise, Oregon, are lined up strong for the 
fight for “Dry Oregon 1910.” Gifford Ernest 
is pastor. 


J. C. Wright of Pierson, Iowa, has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at 
Scranton, Ill., and will begin work there 
next Sunday. 


F. 0. Norton, dean of the college of liberal 
arts, Drake University, is spending the sum- 
mer at the bedside of his mother in Prince 
Edward Island. 


D. L. Berry will.close his work at Cascade, 
Michigan, after a service of two years. Mr. 
Berry seeks a field of larger opportunity, and 
invites correspondence. 


The church and Sunday-school of the Jef- 
ferson St. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., conducted 
a mammoth excursion to “Crystal Lake” July 
25. B.S. Ferrall is pastor. 


The corner stone of the new church at 
Milford, Ill., was laid Saturday afternoon, 
July 23. The address was delivered by El- 
more Sinclair, pastor. at Watseka, IIL. 


Roy L. Brown will hold a meeting at 
Owosso, Mich., in September. Charles E. 
McVay of Hardy, Nebr., will lead the sing- 


ing. C. M. Keene is minister at Owosso. 


H. B. Robison is preaching a series of 
evening sermons in Mobile, Ala., on Religious 
Education. His first sermon, “The Boy Prob- 
lem,” was given generous space in the Mobile 
Register. 

L. I. Mercer, for three years pastor at 
Springfield, Ohio, has closed his work there 
and entered upon his duties as state super- 
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intendent of Sunday-schools. He will have 
an office in Cleveland. 


Rev. T. A. Flemming, pastor of the Miles 
Ave. Church, Cleveland, Ohio, recently fell 
while boarding a street car and suffered in- 
juries which have kept him from his pulpit 
for one or two Sundays. 


T. W. Bellingham, First Church, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, is attending the University 
of Chicago during the summer. He makes 
the trip across the lake each week to supply 
his pulpit in Benton Harbor. 


Roy McCully was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by Harvard University 
last June, and becomes head of the depart- 
ment of English in the West Washington 
State University at Pullman. 


Chas. A. Lockhart has resigned the dean- 
ship of the College of the Bible, Christian 
University, Canton, Mo. He has not yet de- 
cided upon his future location, though several 
openings have been offered him. ° 


C. C. Rowlinson, pastor at Iowa City 
Iowa, has been out in camp with the Iowa 
soldier boys. He has been having a refresh- 
ing experience for a time working in the 
harvest field at harvest hand wages.. 


E. N. Duty, pastor at Minerva, Ohio, will 
spend August at Bethany Beach, Del. During 
his absence the pulpit at Minerva will be sup- 
plied by Pres. T. E. Cramblett, of Bethany 
College, and Prof. William B. Taylor. 


Charles Reign Scoville spoke at the Chau- 
tauqua at Eureka, Ill., July 17. The follow- 
ing Sunday he dedicated a new twelve thou- 
sand cement block church building at Sum 
ner, Ill., raising an indebtedness of $1,700. 

E. D. Salkeld of Ohio preached his first 
sermon as pastor of the church at Chicago 


Heights, Ill., Sunday, July 23. The sermon 
was given generous attention and the new 





Annual Offering for Church Extension 


Begins 


FIRST SUNDAY IN SEPTEMBER 


Church Extension Supplies should be ordered at once so the orders can be filled promptly from the office at 


THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT: 


Kansas City. 


Us. 


Letters; 4th, Church Extension Subscription Cards, 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS THIS YEAR 


is the amount we want to secure for the current Missionary year for Church Extension. 
FORTY FHOUSAND DOLLARS in September we will reach the $100,000. 


Ist, Collection Envelopes 2nd, A four-page pamphlet, “Church Extension and the New Century Before 
which ought to be circulated by the thousands among the members of the church; 3rd, Pastoral 


If we can raise 
Is this not worth working 


for? The Board trust that every minister of the gospel and every elder in the church will take an 
interest in enlisting the congregation, over which he has charge, in the Annual Offering. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


1. Church Extension money comes back to go out again every five years. 


annual payments. 


complete their buildings. 


uw 


raises two dollars for every one loaned. 


4. Many congregations to whom we promise loans do not need them in the end. 


have had the courage to begin except for the offered help. 


Ss 


town or ward of a city and thus gain immense advantage. 


6 ' 


Loans are returned in five 


-. Churches do their best to help themselves and come to this Board in their extremity for loans to 


The Board loans about one-third the cost of the lot and church building. The church aided, therefore, 


Yet they would not 


A loan from this Fund makes it possible for a congregation to erect the first building in a new 


Our Board encourages churches to erect up-to-date buildings by furnishing church plants that are modern 


and useful and that are perfect as to heating, lighting, ventilation and acoustics. 


Send all orders for supplies to°G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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pastor welcomed to the suburb by the local 
press. 


William Oeschger, until lately pastor of 
the church at Vincennes, Ind., has been 
elected chancellor of Cotner University and 
will take up his duties at once. He deliv- 
ered the educational address during the Ne- 
braska state convention. 


V. W. Blair, pastor of the Payne Ave. 
Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., is spending 
his vacation visiting various churches and 
Sunday-schools, making an inductive study of 
their methods. He spent a Sunday with the 
Jefferson St. Church, Buffalo. 


The New Church, 
dedicated September 18. 
the congregation is worshipping in the base- 
ment. O. F. Jordan’s sermon subjects on a 
Sunday “The Appreciation of 
and “Jesus and the Individual.” 


Evanston, Ill., will be 
During the summer 


recent were: 


Jesus” 
A Topeka paper states that G. A. Gillette, 
pastor of the Christian Church, Oberlin, 
Kahsas, has been working during harvest in 
the field at harvest hands’ wages, which are 
not so low, comparatively, and that he 
makes one of the best hands in the crew. 


Walter M. White, pastor of First Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has with the indorse- 
ment of his board of trustees, established 
a oltice in the heart of the city and will main- 
hours from 8:30 a. m. till 1:00 


tain office 
A stenographer will be in the 


p. m. daily. 
office all day. 
I. N. Grisso, Fairmont, W. Va., writes 
that he is available for supply work with 
churches in Indiana or Illinois during August. 
Mr. Grisso desires to engage an experienced 
helper, and one who can lead a chorus in 
an evangelistic meeting for the month of 
November. 
Central Church, 
a recent 


The members of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, at the 
Sunday morning gave $25 to the fresh air 
fund for the poor children of the city. A 
local paper commends the offering as by far 
the best made by any church of the city this 
W. 8. Goode is pastor. 


close of 


year. 

Rev. J. R. Ewers, pastor of the East End 
Church, Pittsburg, Ohio, sails from New York 
on the North German Lloyd Steamer, Wil 
helm II, August 2. Mr. Ewers will return in 
September. During his absence the East End 
Church will be redecorated and placed in first 
class repair for the work of next year. 


closed his work at 


been in tropical 


since he 


has 


Oliver Cook, 
Columbus, Kansas, 
Mexico, fifty miles south of Tampico, farm- 
ing and recuperating physically and finan- 
cially. In the neighborhood he has led in 
the organization of a Sunday school and mis- 


sion. His address is Ozulauma, Mexico. 


O. W. Lawrence, Decatur, DL, is using the 
stereopticon with good results in the Sunday 
evening meetings of the First Church, De- 
catur, Ill. His sermons treat of great paint- 
ings of the Christian faith, architecture, 
music, and some of the greatest preachers. 
These subjects, illustrated as they are, bring 
an audience that fills the church despite the 
warm weather. 

C. C. Carrigues has resigned as pastor of 
the Hammett Place Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
But the members of the church have voted 


to ask him to reconsider and remain with 


them. It is understood that Mr. Carrigues 
has been insistent upon the congregation 


building a better house of worship, and feels 
unless they do this their future growth is 
exceedingly limited. 

Since Nelson Trimble became pastor of the 
church at Gary, Ind., about two months ago, 
there have been thirty additions to the mem- 
bership and the results of his vigorous leader- 
ship are seen in all departments. Mrs. 
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Trimble has been visiting in Kansas City, 
Mo., where she supplied the Sheffield church. 
She will assist in the work at Gary and may 
establish a mission in another part of the 
growing city. 


B. H. Sealoek is making careful plans for 
an aggressive move with the Sunday-school 
at Petersburg, Ill. Mr. Sealock has substi- 
tuted for the regular Sunday evening sermon 
during the summer a series of addresses by 
professional men. The first was “The Law as 
a Life Work,” by a local attorney. Then 
came “The Work of a Teacher,” “The Life of 
an Editor,” “Medicine as a Life Work,” “The 
Challenge to the Ministry,” “The Opportunity 
in Politics.” 


Joseph Darden Armistead, Eminence, Ky., 
who has just returned from a vacation spent 
at Chautauqua, N,. Y., has accepted a call to 
the Central Church of Walla Walla, Wash., ene 
of the strongest churches in the west, where 
there is a flourishing congregation in the 
midst of a rich and important section of the 
northwest. The congregation is equipped 
with a modern stone building, costing $50,000, 
erected four years ago. Mr. Armistead leaves 
the Eminence Church in the best condition 
in its history. 


The church at Harvey IIl., is just closing 
a loan with the Church Extension Board for 
$4,000. They have but recently completed a 
money raising campaign in which the loan 
was reduced by about $700, leaving the pres- 
ent indebtedness only $4,000. During the 
two years that Mr. Endres has served as pas- 
tor of this church they have raised on the 
indebtedness $1,500. Mr. Endres and his 
church are uniting with the other churches in 
Harvey in Sunday evening meetings which 
are being well attended. 


The annual missionary convention of 
Maryland, Deleware and the District of Co- 
lumbia will be held with the Jerusalem 
Church at Mountain, Maryland, September 
6, 7, 8. Jerusalem is a short distance north 
of Baltimore. Delegates will leave the train 
at “Joppa,” and drive over to Jerusalem. 
This will doubtless be a novel experience for 


many. A good program is being prepared. 
The committee is anxious that each church 


send at least one representative. George A 
Miller is president of the convention. 


The following is the report made to the 
state secretary for the church at Long Beach, 
Calif., for the year, beginning July 1, 1909, 
and ending June 30, 1910: Membership July 
1, 1909—Resident, 500; transient, 185; total, 
Additions—By by letter, 


685. baptism, 39; 


94; otherwise, 20; total additions, 153. Dis- 
missed—By letter, 51; by death, 2; to form 
East End congregation, 56; total, 109. Net 


gain, 44. Present membership, 729; of which 
575 are resident members, and 154 non- resi- 
dent. The present Bible school enrolment is 
about 550, the average attendance for the year 
411. 


Financial: Moneys for local church—For 


salaries (all items), $2,730; for current ex- 
pense (all items), $1,689.96; for property 
(all items), $140.00; for benevolences (all 


items), $55.27; total for local work, $4.615.23. 
Money for Missions—For A. C. M. S., $24.77; 
for state missions, $674.34: for F. C. M. S., 
$715.88; for C. W. B. M., $590.01; for church 


extension, $27.31; for National Benevolent 
Association, $50.57; for ministeral relief, 
$57.06: for miscellaneous missions, $94.00; 


total for missions, $2,233.94; grand total of 
moneys, $6,849.17. 


Change Treasurers 


T. R. Bryan, who has served as treasurer 
of the Church Extension Board since its or- 
ganization twenty years ago, has felt com- 
pelled to give that work to other hands. 
Fletcher Cowherd, W. F. Richardson and 
Langston Bacon, committee for the Board. 
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have presented resolutions which were 
adopted commending the unusual ability ang 
unsurpassed faithfulness of Mr. Bryan in 
these twenty years of devotion to the ip 
terests of the brotherhood and the weaker 
churches. To this George W. Muckley, cor. 
responding secretary, adds his testimony and 
to the worth of the character of the man with 
whom he .as been so intimately associated 
through two decades. Our readers will be 
interested in this brief sketch of the life of 
Mr. Bryan: 


“Mr. Bryan was born September 27, 1839 
Clinton county, Missouri, and went to Tlinois 
at the age of fifteen. He united with the 
church at Bloomington, Il., in_ February, 
1856. In 1861 he graduated at Eureka in g 
class of twelve, ten of whom are stil] living.. 
He entered the army May 1861, as a member 
of Company “G” 17th Illinois Infantry under 
the captaincy of O. A. Burgess and served 
turee years. He was married on December 27, 
1864, to Eleanor R. Jones of Eureka, Ill. Six 
children were born to them, five of whom are 
still living. Sister Bryan has been a help 
meet to Brother Bryan not only in his home, 
but in all the work of the church in which 
she has been always actively engaged. In 
1870 he removed to Kansas and helped to 
organize the churches at Dexter and Winfield, 
serving as an elder in both of these churches 
for several years. He served in the legislature 
of Kansas as a member from Cowley County 
in 1875. He was twice elected treasurer of 
said county, serving four years, the constitu- 
tional limit. In 1885 he removed to Kansas 
City and at once became a member of the 
First Church and was soon elected one of 
the elders. He was a member of the First 
Chureh for twenty years, but is now a mem 
ber of the church at Independence, Mo., hayv- 
ing removed from Kansas City to a small 
fruit farm near Independence. He js now 
serving as one of the elders of that congre 
gation.” G. W. MucsLey. 


THE NEW TREASURER 


It will be remembered by many of us that 
T. R. Bryan, treasurer for twenty-one years 
of the Board of Church Extension, offered 
his resignation to the National Convention at 
Pittsburg, Pa., last October. He could not be 
prevailed upon to continue his work, because 
of advancing years. Brother Bryan's fave 
has been familiar to our convention workers 
for years and the board greatly regretted his 
¥ churches all over the 

received hundreds of 
and help from 


Our mission 
United States have 
letters of encouragement 
srother Bryan. 

Early in the year a committee was ap 
pointed by the board to select a treasurer in 
the place of Brother Bryan and after most 
diligent searching the committee decided # 
invite M. H. Gray of the Columbian Steel 
Tank Company to become treasurer of the 
board. After prayerful consideration and 
eee 
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lengthened conversation with our 


* a . ; 
red treasurer, Mr. Gray finally decided 


former : 

ts neue the invitation of the board and he 
began his services accordingly the first of 
oS 

July. 


The board believes it has secured in Mr. 
most suitable man for this important 
office. Our treasurer has to do with the 
closing of loans, and his correspondence with 
the mission churches in the closing of loans 
requires exceeding tact. When the Board of 
Church Extension was making but few loans 
in the beginning of the work the board did 
not need to employ a treasurer for all his 
time. However, the church extension fund 
now amounts to over $814,000, and we have 
outsanding loans numbering over six hun- 
dred. Besides looking after all these loans 
in the way of securing prompt payment ot 
interest and returns on the principal, our 
treasurer must be bookkeeper and must ex- 
amine every title, deed, articles of incorpora 
tion and insurance policy. With the board 
as trustees, Mr. Gray has entire charge of 
the administration of the fund -in the way 
of loaning it out and collecting it back. In 
cases where the churches will not pay the 


Gray 3 





M. H. Gray, New Treasurer Board of 
Church Extension. 


money through the solicitations of the treas- 
urer, the corresponding secretary must go 
on the ground in order to collect the loan, 
which is done by impressing the mission 
church with the need of returning the money 
that it may go out and house other churches 
Since the beginning, over $993,000 has been 
returned on loans and 768 churches have paid 
their loans in full to the board. 

Brother Gray was born in Independence, 
Mo., January 10, 1869. His father was dea- 
eon for many years in the church of which 
Brother Alexander Proctor was pastor. When 
Brother Gray was ten years old, he came to 
Kansas City with his widowed mother. At 
the age of nineteen he united with the First 
Christian Church of Kansas City, of which 
his mother was a charter member. He has 
heen a deacon in this church for the past tea 
years and has been its treasurer for five 
years. 

After leaving school, he went to Texas for 
two years and there obtained his first busi- 
hess experience under an older brother, J. 
W. T. Gray, in a country bank, learning the 
duties of janitor, bookkeeper, collector and 
teller. Returning to Kansas City he entered 
thee employ of the Old Armour Brothers 
Banking Company as~ bookkeeper and _ re- 
gee) with said company two years. He 
wg wey ly ou City continuously since 
ae e anc has been associated with two 
‘ manutacturing companies, having been 
ete Can attoen years of the Kansas City 
past ao pal torage Company and for the 

e years with the Columbian Steel 
Tank Company. 
ber wnnmenk for Brother Gray a useful ca- 
» Aan od py Church Extension and 
the entire a — have the confidence of 
sition of twee — in the important po 
Extension. é er of the Board of Church 


G. W. Mucxtey, Cor. Sec. 
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DRAKE 


UNIVERSITY 


Drake University is twenty-nine years old, has eleven buildings 
devoted exclusively to school purposes, employs more than 150 in- 
structors, and has an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students. 
The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des Moines,” 
with easy access to every point of educational and religious interest in 
the city. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West, living expenses 
are moderate and opportunitics for remuncrative employment are un- 
usually good. School in session throughout the year. 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS has the standard entrance 
requirements and grants the degrees of A. B., Ph. B., or S. B., for four 
years of acceptable work. By every standard used in the United States 
the work of this college is ranked in Class “A.” 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. This college offers a graduate 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Special Courses 
under superior instruction for students of all grades of advancement. 


THE COLLEGE OF LAW offers a course of three years based 
upon graduation from a fully accredited High School or equivalent 
preparation. The degree of LL. B. is granted graduates of this College. 
For three years every candidate for graduation has passed the State 
bar examination before graduation. 


THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of Drake University is one of the 
limited number of first class colleges in the United States. The entrance 
requirements demand the equivalent of two years of college training. 
The course is four years in length and leads to the degree of M. D. 


THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY bases its course upon gradua- 
tion from a fully accredited High School or equivalent preparation. 
The degree of D. D. S. is granted upon the completion of the course 
which requires four years. 

THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION prepares graduates of fully 
accredited High Schools for positions as superintendents, teachers in 
High Schools, grammar and intermediate grades, primary and kinder- 
garten schools, and as teachers and supervisors of domestic science, 
music and drawing in the public schools. 
to certificates. 


Courses of two years lead 
A course of four years leads to the degree of Ed. B. 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS has three distinct depariments : 
The Conservatory of Mus‘c, the School of Painting and Drawing and 
the School ef Expression. Students are enrolled upon giving evidence 
of ability to do the work of the department to which entrance is sought. 

FACULTIES. The faculties of the various Colleges are specialists 
chosen on account of their fitness for their work. | No more earnest, 
capable, conscientious men can be found anywhere, 

EQUIPMENT. The equipment of Drake University has kept pace 
with its marvelous growth during the past few years. 
and ample. 

CLINICS. The Colleges of Law, Medicine, and Dentistry find 
abundant clinic and practical work in the University and the city. No 
other school in Iowa is so fortunately situated in this particular. 


It is modern 


EXPENSES. Expenses are reasonable when the high character of 
the work is considered. Opportunities for earning money while attend- 
ing school are not excelled in the middle West. 

For announcement or other information concerning the work of any 
one of these colleges, address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY - - - ° : 
Dept. E. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 


Tue Betuany Graven Sunpay Scuoot Lesson 





The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 


3. To know and to do our duty to others 


Purpose—The purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each 
of his development. 
Lae know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in Christ.....) 

2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience, am 


“u 


4. To know and do our duty to ourselves, 








COURSES 


BEGINNERS 


First Year . 


Second Year 


F 


loves him, provides for, and protects him. 


AIM 


| 


_ To lead the little child to the Father by helping 
im: 


To know God, who 


the heavenly Father, 
To know Jesus the Son of God, 


came a little Child, 


and who is the Friend little 


and Saviour of 


| children. 


3. To know about the heavenly home. 
4. To distinguish between right and wrong. 


who be- | 
who went about doing good, | 


5. To know his love for God by working with | 


him and for others. 


PUBLICATIONS 





Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON 
Teachers’ Text. Book—Part, I, II, II, IV 
Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated 
Pupils)—Part I, II, Ill, IV 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II. Il, IV 
Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 

Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for 
pupils) Part I, 11, ,%mWvV...... 


folder for 








PRIMARY 


First Year . 


Second Year 


JUNIOR 


First Year . 


Second Year 


INTERMEDIATE 


First Year . 


7 
and 
8 


9 
and 
10 


11 
and 
12 


| love for it; to deepen the impulse to know 


To lead the child to know the heavenly Father, 
and to inspire within him a desire to live as God's 
child: 

1. To show forth God’s power, love, and care, 
and to awaken within the child responsive love, 
trust, and obedience. 

2. To build upon the teachings of the first 
year (1) by showing ways in which children may 
express their love, trust, and obedience; 
showing Jesus the Saviour, 
for men; and (3) by showing how helpers of Jesus 
and others learn to do God’s will. 

8. To build upon the work of the first and 
second year by telling (1) about the people who 
chose to do God’s will; (2) how Jesus, by his 
life and words, death and resurrection, revealed 
the Father’s love and will for us; (3 such stories 
as will make a strong appeal to the child and 
arouse within him a desire to choose and to do 
that which God requires of him. 





1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a 


| do right. 


2. To present the ideal of moral heroism; to 


| reveal the power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and 


| right choices; 


| and hatred of the 


to show his followers going forth in his streneth | 


to do his work. 
8. To deepen the gense of responsibility 


and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right 
wrong. 

4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- 
ious; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor- 
tunities for service and to give him a vision of 
what it means to be a Christian. 


To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 
and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 
to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to 
develop habits of Christian service. 

The central aim of these biographical studies 
for the first and second years is religious and 
moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in 
these studies will not lead to any neglect of the 
historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen- 
erally makers of history, and cannot be satis- 
factorily presented without the historical setting 
as a background. 


(2) by | 


in his love and work | 


ind to | 


for | 
to show the consequences of right | 


Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 


Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, Ill, IV 
(With picture supplement) 


Primary Stories—(Ilustrated folder for pu- 
pils)—Part I, I, Ill, Iv ‘ 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 


Primary Stories—(LIllustrated folder for pu- 
pils)—Part I, I, Il, IV 





Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III 


| Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 


& Sek et Oe oe 
(With picture supplement) 


| Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 





Jupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 
UU *. oo eta. 4 Rens 
(With picture supplement) 


Lessons for first year prepared by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, Il, Ill, IV 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 


(With maps) 


(October, 
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beginning October 1. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


samples. 


joo E. goth Street. CIIICAGO. 


The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruct 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the b 
and heroes of the Christian Church, of missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral] reforms. 
In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with sifmple hand-work done by the little child, and culminating in important & 
of Christian service possible to young men and women. 
The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the in 
of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corresponding to the public schoo] year—October to June. 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the 
ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. 
The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each 
The Lessons for the Summer Quarter beginning July 3, will prepare the school for the greatly enriched c@ 
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